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had been foiled, thanks to the heroes of the Bastille,
but so long as Louis was in Versailles, Paris might
again be imperilled. In October a mob marched
upon the palace of Versailles and brought the King
and Queen helpless captives to the Tuileries. Al-
ready the Princes of the blood, followed by a crowd
of nobles, had taken wing for the frontiers. Paris,
filled with starving workmen and indifferently policed
by Lafayette's national guard, was no place for quiet
men. In a memoir submitted to the Count of Provence
on October 16, Mirabeau, clearly perceiving that,
unless the Assembly were removed from the surround-
ing sea of anarchy, ill work would be made of the
Constitution, recommended the King to escape to
Rouen and thence to publish a manifesto declaring
his adhesion to the principles of the revolution and
summoning the Assembly to assist him in converting
them into law. In view of the prevailing disturbance
of the country districts and of the suspicious temper
of the Assembly itself, it is doubtful whether this,
or any other of the numerous plans devised by
Mirabeau for the rescue of the monarchy, would have
met with success. But in truth there were only two
courses open to the King. He must either enforce
law and order in the capital or he must escape.

The election which he made and how it prospered
is the most famous and dramatic episode of the
French Revolution. Mirabeau was dead ; and the
warning voice against a flight to the frontier died
with him. The position of the King in Paris was
steadily made more difficult and intolerable. He
had been forced against the promptings of his
conscience, August 24, 1790, to sign the Civil Con-
stitution of the clergy, and was informed that none